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chariot were among the many magnificent ensigns of his exalted
office.    In all but in name he was a king.

But the Vicar in his diocese, the Consular or the President
in their respective provinces, enjoyed an authority and a per-
sonal consideration scarcely less than that which is accorded to
modern sovereigns.

But all this magnificence and all this systematic adminis-
trative perfection did not avail to save the Empire. It rather
prepared the way for its dissolution. Rome indeed never died.
The religion of Constantine achieved in less than a century
the final conquest of the Roman Empire ; but the victors them-
selves were insensibly subdued by the power of their vanquished
rival.1 Nepos might give place to Augustulus, and Augustulus
to Odoacer. But for eight hundred years Heraclius and the
successors of Heraclius kept back the forces of Islam, and saved
Europe from the dominion of the Moslem. When at length in
New Rome, Constantine succumbed in the palace of the Caesars
to the forces of Mahomet, there was still at Old Rome the
legitimate and more powerful descendant of the Roman Ponti-
fex Maximus, crowned with the triple tiara of imperial do-
minion over the kings of the earth. When, twelve centuries
after the division of the old world by Roman Diocletian, Roman
Alexander, himself a Spaniard, divided a new world undreamed
of by the early Caesars among the Iberians and Lusitanians of
the sixteenth century, he only asserted that imperial Roman
authority which had been exercised by his predecessors from
the days of Numa Pompilius, first of the Pontiffs of Rome.

When, four-and-twenty centuries after the first Pontificate
of Numa, eight hundred subject princes, the rulers of the great
dioceses into which the modern world is yet divided, flocked
obedient at the bidding of Pius to the banks of the Tiber, it
was to cast themselves at the feet of the imperial image, and
once again to hail Caesar as divine, omnipotent and infallible.

But in the fourth century the great Roman provinces of
Spain, like Rome itself, grew weaker and poorer, until the time
came when Spain, like Rome itself, passed under the dominion
of the rude but vigorous Barbarians of the North. Italy was
worn out, decayed, literally rotten to the core. Rome was in
one sense rich; but rich only in useless and demoralising
luxuries; in the splendid spoils of other nations; in the

1As to the connexion between Pagan and Catholic Rome, see Conyers
Middleton's Letters from Rome (Dublin, 1731), and Mourant Brock, JKome, Pagan
and Papal (London, 1883).